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Three Aspects of The Child Labor Amendment 


Effect on State Laws—The 18-Year Limit—Agriculture 


In the voluminous discussion of the Child Labor 
mstitutional Amendment three objections are raised 
hich seem to us worthy of serious consideration, and 
etake this opportunity of attempting to answer them. 


I. Will the ratification of this Amendment tend to 
stroy State child labor laws and State administration? 
No, there is no reason to believe so. We do not share 
he fear so dramatically expressed during the debate 
)Congress by a senator who said “It is the greatest 
tep toward centralization ever attempted.” Fortu- 
ately, we do not need to rely upon theory. Our 
sition is supported by historical evidence. 

The administration of the two child labor laws al- 
wdy passed by the federal government was performed 
ithout injuring the independence of any State, de- 
essing its laws, or interfering with its administration. 
m the other hand, the following facts stand out both 
prelation to the administration of the Interstate Com- 
nerce Child Labor Law (enacted in September 1916) 
nd of the Child Labor Tax Law (enacted February 
19). 


1. More and better child labor laws were passed 
during this period of federal cooperation with the 
State governments than at any other period in the 
history of the movement. 


. The federal government did not require an ex- 
pensive and elaborate bureaucracy. A small group 
of federal officials was employed to visit the 
various parts of the country to cooperate with and 
instruct State officials and attempt to standardize 
the machinery of administration. So far as we 
know, they were welcome everywhere. 

. The best judges of the immediate effect of federal 
supervision are the State factory inspectors and 
child labor officials themselves. They were the 
ones to feel the irritation if any existed. What is 
their reply to this question? At their annual 
meeting in Chicago on May 22nd, 1924, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed after ample opportunity 
had been given for any State official to record his 
protest or objection, if he had one. 

“The Association of Governmental Labor Offi- 
cials of the United States and Canada meeting in 
annual convention in Chicago, May 22nd, 1924, 
declare the belief that the enactment of Federal 
Child Labor Legislation will aid the states in the 
enactment and administration of Child Labor 
Laws; and since the Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared that Congress has no authority 


to enact Child Labor legislation without amend- 
ment to constitution: 

“Therefore the members of the Association 
representing thirty-one states unanimously urge 
the passage at this session of Congress of the 
Child Labor Constitutional Amendment without 
modification in the form in which it passed the 
House of Representatives on April 26th. 


II. Why does this Amendment give Congress power 


to legislate for persons up to 18 years? 


The answer is simple. 


1. The word ‘‘child” or “minor” could not be used 
for the reason that existing statutes contain so 
many definitions of the word that its use in a 
Constitutional Amendment would be sure to cause 
confusion perhaps for many years. According to 
various statutes the word “child’? may mean a 
person under 21 years, under 18 years, under 14 
years, under 7 years, or ‘‘one who has not yet 
reached the age of discretion’’—a stage which 
some people never reach. 

. A definite limit should be set to the power of 
Congress, and 18 years was regarded as covering 
the period over which Congress should ever exer- 
cise jurisdiction. 

. This is no novel expression of governmental power. 
Already every state possesses the unquestioned 
power to legislate to “limit, regulate or prohibit” 
the labor, not only of persons under 18 years but 
of those above that age. No age limit is set to 
the application of such power by any state. 

And states already exercise this power. 

In most states public contractors are subject to 
definite restrictions as to hours of labor. 

Convicts in reformatories and penitentiaries are 
usually restricted either to a 10-hour or to an 
8-hour day. 

Females of any age are forbidden to be employed 
in mines in every important mining state. 

Merchants in forty-four states are forbidden to 
employ women of any age unless seats are provided. 

Sixteen states prohibit night work for women of 
any age in certain industries. 

In seventeen states no boy under 18 years may 
be employed as a night messenger. In ten states 
no boy under 21 may be so employed. 

In many states no minor under 18 years may 
work as a locomotive engineer. 

Over two-thirds of the states forbid employ- 
ment under 18, in a factory where explosives or 
poisonous gases are used, running high-speed ele- 
vators, cleaning machinery in motion, etc. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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(Continued from page 1) 
In many states no person under 18 may work in 
occupations “dangerous” to “life, limb, health or 
morals.” 


These are laws that already exist. None claim that 
they are abused. Now it is simply proposed that Con- 
gress shall be given the same kind of power the states 
already possess—with this radical difference: that 
whereas the power of the states extends over the entire 
span of human life, the power of Congress shall be cut 
off sharply at 18 years. 

There is no more reason to fear that the people of the 
whole country acting through Congress will abuse this 
lesser power than that the people of any state, acting 
through their legislature, will abuse the greater power 
they already possess. 


III. Will Congress attempt to regulate employment 
of children on farms? 

The National Child Labor Committee believes not. 

But how can the National Child Labor Committee 
give any such guarantee? Of course we cannot, as we 
have no legal power to direct or determine legislative 
policies. 

But we believe a reasonable assurance lies in the 
following facts: 


1. The National Child Labor Committee includes in 
its organization citizens of every state who are 
known to be leaders in child labor reform and yet 
are definitely averse to any such exercise of Federal 
power. 

2. Associated with us in promoting this legislation 
are the following national organizations—Service 
Star Legion; National Council of Catholic Women; 
American Legion; National Federation Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs; International 
Committee, Y. M. C. A.; National Girls Reserve, 
Y. W. C. A.; American Association for Labor 
Legislation; National Board, Y. W. C. A.; Federal 
Council Churches of Christ in America; National 
Consumers’ League; National Campfire Girls; 
National Council of Women; National Women’s 
Relief Society; National League of Women 
Voters; Giris’ Friendly Society of America; 





National Girl Scouts; National Organizatio 
for Public Health Nursing; National W. 
T. U.; National Women’s Trade Union League On t 
National Education Association; American Fedlyssed 
eration of Teachers; General Federation 
Women’s Clubs; National Congress of Mothe : 
and Parent Teachers Associations; American Ag#”4ist 
sociation of University Women; American Federaphatev 
tion of Labor; National Council of Jewish Womenjp whic 
Needlework Guild of America; Children’s Bureatgny 1 
U. S. Department of Labor; Women’s Bureg 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


So far as we know, not one of them would favor suc 
an exercise of Federal power. 


3. The attempt to legislate against employment 
children on farms would likewise be opposed, w 
believe, by the National Manufacturers’ Associ 
tion, the National Grange, Farmers’ Alliance 
American Farm Bureau, Moderation League, ete 
and also would be fought by the entire press of thi Both 
country. Congress does not pass laws whic 
every one opposes. It would not pass such a lawynch 
As a matter of fact, it passes only such laws as if 
believes the majority of the people demand or wif 
approve. 

4. There is a fundamental distinction between efforourna 
to regulate employment in agriculture and iif Co! 
industrial pursuits. Penns} 


In The American Child for June the National Child,..9 6). 
Labor Committee set forth this distinction and its owlpelar; 
view of the wise policy to pursue. The numerous prespo ot) 
and personal comments on our statement indicate itipeaq. 
general approval throughout the country. We quot, of 
from this statement: we 

‘We believe that the employment of children i, 194 
general agriculture by their parents or guardians on th(pey¢ij, 
home farm differs so materially from that found ion; 
manufacturing, mining and commercial pursuits that ith), A; 
control and correction require different methods. i bull 

“Here abuses against childhood incidental to thei, 
employment by their parents or guardians on their owl, 4, 
farms may be corrected by health, educational anty,,),, 
other protective agencies more easily than by prohibiy shor 
tive legislation. Where these methods fail and WheMpnosi 
cases of abuse, neglect, delinquency, or truancy may b(j,4:,, 
traced to the employment of children in agriculture, the guin 
problem should preferably be handled by juvenile ne in 
and their attendant probation services, by boards of po, 
public welfare, by the public school authorities, or Daimir 
citizens’ Committees established for this purpose. the P 

“The National Child Labor Committee in Mee lia 
a federal Constitutional Child Labor Amendment dod, , 
not understand that such Amendment contemplates 6 
would make desirable federal legislation to prohibit tht 
normal employment of children by parents or guardiant 
on their own farms. On the other hand, the Nationa Wo 


Child Labor Committee seeks to cooperate with _ L 
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public and private educational, health and 
agencies in the several states and localities organize 
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» promote the welfare of the farmer and insure justice 
. (Ho children living in rural communities.” 

uel On the floor of the Senate this statement was dis- 
ussed and the National Child Labor Committee was 
ubstantially charged with being the leading Propa- 
1 Agandist of the Amendment. We gratefully accept 
derahatever credit is due us for our part in the campaign 








ent is a true expression of our convictions and policy. 


SUC. Owen R. LoveEsoy. 
nt 

oi News of The Month 

nae The Forces Begin to Line Up 

, ete 


of tht Both friends and opponents of the Child Labor 
Whiclimendment seem to have chosen the present time to 
i laWiunch their campaign of publicity for or against the 
+ wpmendment. Within the month the Ohio State 
Grange, the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, the Ohio 
fforyjournal of Commerce (the organ of the Ohio Chamber 
1d if Commerce), the Maryland Bar Association, the 
_ Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce, and the National 
UGssociation of Manufacturers, have issued statements 

3 OWlliclaring the Amendment should not be ratified. On 
Presthe other hand, besides the organizations which have 
te Itkheady made known their stand, Governor Richard- 
QUOtKn of California has declared to the press that “It 
_sof vital importance that this humane measure should 

en Ite ratified by the state of California”; the United 
mn thitextile Workers of America have announced their 
nd Witention of making an active campaign in favor of 
1at tthe Amendment; the American Legion has sent out 
bulletin urging the Chairmen of its Departments of 

| thelthildren’s Welfare to work throughout the states for 
I OWthe ratification of the Amendment; and James H. 
1 anVaurer, President of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
ohi Mabor, comments tersely on the inconsistency of the 
WheMnosition of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
1aY Miation to the Federal Amendment, saying, ‘‘When 
re, t ‘nguing against the passage of the present Pennsyl- 
courrania child labor law the Manufacturers’ Association 
TOS Of Pennsylvania said that a state law would be dis- 
OF “itiminative against Pennsylvania employers, and that 
_ the Pennsylvania legislature should, therefore, keep 
catintis hands off and wait until a Federal Child Labor Act 





td juts all states on an equal footing’’! 

tes Oo} al cacti 

* thé e e 
“ : Another Rejection 


tiona Word comes as we go to press that the North Caro- 
ith alina Legislature has rejected the Federal Amendment. 
othe!he vote was 34 to 4 in the Senate and no roll call 
hie demanded in the House. 


Louisiana Rejects State Child Labor Bill 


A bill providing for a 9-hour day and a 54-hour 
week for children under 18 in factories, stores, laun- 
dries, restaurants, etc., and requiring children under 
18 to complete the fifth grade and pass a physical 
examination before receiving work permits, was passed 
by the House but rejected by the Senate. The present 
Louisiana law permits the employment of children for 
10 hours a day and 60 hours a week. 


The same session of the Georgia legislature that 
voted against ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment refused to consider a proposed bill raising 
the age limit of all children in mills, factories, laun- 
dries and places of amusement to 14. The present 
state law permits the employment of children of 12 
years if they are orphans or the sole support of a 
widowed mother. 


China Seeks to Minimize Child Labor 


The first commission ever to sit in China on the 
child labor question has recently delivered its report. 
The following recommendations have been made: 
that the Municipal Council of Shanghai seek power 
to make and enforce regulations prohibiting the em- 
ployment in factories and industrial undertakings of 
children under 10 years, rising to 12 years within four 
years from the date the regulations come into force. 
Children under 14 should not work longer than 12 
hours a day, with a compulsory rest of one hour during 
that time, and a full 24 hours’ rest in at least every 
14 days. No children under 14 should be employed 
in factories or industrial undertakings in dangerous 
or hazardous places. The commission recommends 
heavy penalties for infringement of the regulations, 
and suggests the employment of a trained staff of 
men and women for carrying out the duties of inspec- 
tion under the regulations. 

The report of the commission refers to some pitiful 
conditions in the mills. In domestic service a system 
of buying young girls exists, akin to slavery. In 
mills and factories children were found working day 
and night, standing at their work the whole of the 
shift of 12 hours, and sometimes longer. Many 
children of 6 years old were found brushing cocoons 
and preparing them for the reelers, earning 20 to 25 
cents silver a day. In match factories children of 
five were found earning as little as nine coppers a 
day, or less than two American cents a day.—(Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, August 15, 1924.) 
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History Repeats Itself 


The fight for the Child Labor Amendment grows 
more interesting every day. Our opponents are 
advancing arguments ranging in cogency from the 
patently ridiculous to the most carefully elaborated 
briefs on states’ rights. There is no necessity for 
commenting on such statements as ‘‘The proposed 
Amendment will prevent the farmer’s girl from wash- 
ing the dishes and the farmer’s boy from hoeing corn;’’ 
it is obvious that no Congress in its right mind would 
pass a law to that effect. 

But when men like Senator Wadsworth seriously 
ask: “Can this government of ours remain long as a 
Federal Union of States if this tendency (toward ex- 
tension of the Federal powers) remains unchecked?” 
and assert that ‘“‘We are whittling at the structure 
established by the fathers,” and “if we whittle 
long enough we will destroy it,’’ a reply must be 
made. 

When the Ottumwa Courier accuses the National 
Child Labor Committee of “having no regard for the 
Constitution or for our form of government,” and insists 
that it “does not believe our Constitution should be 
‘flexible,’ ’’ but should “continue to lay down a code 
of basic laws, immutable because they are everlast- 
ingly sound; inviolate because they are fundamental,”’ 
we rise to support our position, and we consider we 
have all the authority of the Fathers behind us. 

Of course the Constitution should be flexible, and 
of course the Fathers intended it to be. Suppose 
instead of giving Congress the power ‘‘to regulate 
commerce”’ the Fathers had merely given it the power 
to regulate stage-coaches! What a welter of conflict- 
ing rules and state laws would exist today in the 
regulation of railroads, steamships and telegraph lines, 
things which were unknown in 1787! Surely it is a 
crass insult to the intelligence of the framers of the 
Constitution to suppose any such thing. Of course 
they had foresight enough to know that goods would 
not always be transported by stage-coaches, and to 
provide for whatever means of transportation might 
arise in the future. It is absolutely essential that 
the Constitution be flexible in order to be workable 
at all, and it is to the everlasting credit of the Fathers 
that they created an instrument which was sufficiently 
broad and general to have remained the “supreme law 
of the land” through all these years. Moreover the 
Fathers were not at all sure, broad and general as the 
Constitution was, that it provided for all the gov- 
ernmental problems that the future might bring forth, 
and so they wrote into it a method whereby it might 
be amended. In other words, the text of the Con- 
stitution itself proves that it was intended to be 
flexible. 


. of Georgia and Louisiana. 


ee 


We have no right to suppose that either Mr. Wads. 
worth or the editor of the Ottumwa Courier would haye 
defended the right of the states to secede in 199) | inat t 
and yet the secessionists were the party which raised ld li 
the hue and cry about Imperial tyranny. The = 
same cry to beware of the approaching despotism was a; 
raised way back in the days of the creation of 9 yy. 
tional bank, and yet somehow the country struggles { 
along and still considers itself as much of a democracy 
as ever. The United States have not yet succumbed 
to monarchy nor have the citizens handed over 
their constitutional rights and privileges to a despot 
in Washington. We venture to predict that they; 
never will, all Mr. Wadsworth’s predictions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Wadsworth thinks that the states should ba 
trusted to enact good child labor laws. He belieyeg 
that ‘‘The mass of social legislation in the last sevey 
years makes the proposed Federal Amendment unneffThe 
cessary, and the purposes of the old Federal childbent t 
labor law have been met by almost all of the states. "bucati 
It may seem apropos that Louisiana has just rejected apitizens 
bill which would have lessened the hours of working 
children from 10 to 9, and that Georgia has rejected 
a bill which would have kept the 12 and 13-year-old 
orphan or fatherless child out of mills, factories and} The 
laundries. Much as we should like to agree withfime o 
Mr. Wadsworth that “the states are making rapidbking 
progress in dealing with child labor,” in the face offs re 
the facts we are forced to disagree. 

















= 









nned 
We resort to our original position of rejoicing thathut tk 
we live under a Constitution which the Fathers werekmenc 





wise enough to make flexible. Otherwise we shouldt T 
entirely despair of a brighter future for the childrenfy los 
not af 
hat n 
pendix 
have } 
lidate 

The Eleventh National Recreation Congress is calledtamps 
by the Playground and Recreation Association olput t 
America for Atlantic City, October 16 to 21. Individ-ture o 
uals, groups and communities are realizing now as nevetfat for 
before how vital a force for health, happiness, moralityllet t] 
and education is the right sort of play. Nearly 700jmakir 
American cities maintain directed play centers and over}ort 
12,000 men and women are employed as recreationiibor 
directors. houl 

The eighteen years’ progress of the public recreationtll or 
movement will be reviewed. Stress will be placed upo Amer 
individualizing recreation to fit various types of personsitho | 
or groups, as well as upon community planning forfheir 
leisure time activities. “What constitutes an adequateid th 
recreation life for children and for adults of different rhict 
ages?’’ will be among the questions discussed. or th 








Recreation Congress Announced 
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CHILD LABOR MYTHS—VI. 


1861, -that the protection or exploitation of an American child is the business only of the State in which the 
ised pil lives—that this is a State’s right. 
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inefiThe National Child Labor Committee and all those who are backing the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
childhent to the Federal Constitution hold that the insuring to every American Child of a fair opportunity for 
tes,"Kucation and physical development is the right and business of the nation—that the character of American 




















ted atizenship is an issue that cannot be limited by any State boundaries. 


rking 





acted 
T-old 
-and| The status of the Child Labor Amendment at the 
withtime of writing presents a challenge to all forward- 


No Time To Lose 





rapidoking people. Arkansas has ratified, but Georgia 
ce ous rejected it and Louisiana has indefinitely post- 
ned its consideration. There is not much doubt 
thatut that North Carolina, which is to consider the 
werelmendment at the present session, will also reject 
ould, The friends of the Amendment have no time 
ldreno lose in their drive in the states. They can- 
wt afford to take any chances on a legislature 
lat might take the opposite stand. Elections are 
ending in the legislatures of thirty-nine states which 
qd fave not yet voted upon the Amendment, and can- 
lidates for nomination have already loosed a flood of 
alledtmpaign oratory for and against the Amendment. 
n out there are still plenty of others who are not so 
ividfue of their position. There is no time like the pres- 
everent for convincing candidates to favor the Amendment. 
alityllet them be sure of the stand of the voters before 
00making up their minds! Let them know what sup- 
ovetiort they may count upon if they include a child 
tionltbor plank in their platform! Public sentiment 
ould insist that candidates make known their stand; 
tion organizations interested in the passage of the 
pokmendment should make it clear that candidates 
sousitho do not support it will receive the full force of 
forteir opposition. We earnestly commend the action 
iatelt the New Jersey Association of Women Voters, 
rentithich has drafted a questionnaire to grill candidates 
ir the New Jersey legislature. 





Society Note 
(from the Journal of Commerce, New York) 


Charlotte, N. C., July 24.—David Clark, editor of 
the “Southern Textile Bulletin,” will leave Wednesday 
night on an extended trip, first to New York and then 
to the Western States, in the interests of the campaign 
against the ratification of the proposed child labor 
amendment to the Constitution by the States. 


New Children’s Code in Alabama 


Alabama’s amendments to its child labor law, 
effective September 1, 1924, include a law raising the 
educational requirements for an employment cer- 
tificate from the fourth to the fifth grade, and a law 
requiring a certificate of age for all children between 
16 and 17. 





We regret exceedingly that through an 
error we neglected to thank the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
and the Noyes Junior Camp for their courtesy 
in allowing us the use of their photographs 
in the August issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD. 
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Training Young Russia To 


Skilled Labor 


The child labor policy of the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment seems to be one of regulation and training 
rather than of prohibition. The following article on 
‘Juvenile Labor in Russia” is taken from a recent 
issue of Russian Information and Review, London. 

‘“‘At the beginning of 1921 there were 600,000 juvenile 
workers employed. In the middle of 1922 there were 
only 250,000. 

“This great decline was due principally to two rea- 
sons. On the one hand, the Soviet labor laws imposed 
very definite limits to the exploitation of young 
workers, thus making it more profitable, under the 
New Economic Policy, to replace juvenile by adult 
labor. On the other hand, general unemployment has 
increased. 

“The rapid growth in juvenile unemployment is a 
very serious problem. Not only does it tend to de- 
moralize the young boys and girls, but it threatens to 
produce a serious shortage of skilled labor in the near 
future. 

“The Soviet Government, actively supported by the 
trade unions and the Young Communist League, is 
making every possible effort to prevent these dangers. 
It is notorious that before the revolution the boys and 
girls of the working class were regarded simply as a 
legitimate source of cheap labor, and were given no 
protection by the Tsarist authorities. The Soviet 
Government, however, looks on them as the most 
valued possession of the State and as its future builders 
and rulers. All care is being taken to make the young 
Russian workers not only skilled craftsmen, but in- 
telligent, educated, thinking men and women. 


Government Training Classes 


“To deal with the special problem of unemployment 
two measures are being taken. Special classes are 
being organized to train unemployed young workers 
and to keep them occupied. The Government is 
endeavoring, while maintaining the laws which pro- 
tect young workers in employment, to prescribe a 
minimum proportion of juveniles to be employed in 
every enterprise. 

“According to a report of the All-Russian Council 
of Trade Unions, covering thirty provinces, the per- 
centage of juveniles employed in the printing trade 
increased during the first quarter of 1923 from 7.8 
per cent to 8.4 per cent. Similarly, in the tailoring 
trade, the proportion increased from 3.7 to 4.0 per 
cent, and in the paper trade from 4.9 to 5.8 per cent. 

“Apart from these measures to relieve unemploy- 
ment among young workers, the Government is going 


enna! 








ahead with general plans for the training and prote 
tion of young workers. 

“Factory schools are being formed in ever-incres: 
ing numbers for the young boys and girls who Wor 
in the more important industries. At the beginning Once 
of 1923 there were 750 of these schools, whose pupil ia Y 
constituted nearly 50 per cent of the young worker , - 
employed in the large and middle-sized industries. “ 
the metal industry this percentage was 60; in the printfhey lis 
ing trade 55. In these schools the pupils receive bint 
theoretical and practical education side by side wit he chil 
their actual work in the factory. As soon ag th idn’t | 
means of the State will permit, these schools will } id Yo 
formed in all parts of the Soviet Union. 


Short Hours For Child Worker 


“In addition, juvenile labor is specifically protect. 
by the code of labor laws. The working day, in pa ig ugh 
ticular, has been greatly reduced for young workers, #¢ wh 

“In 1913 the average working day for juveniles ws Oh, 
9.5 hours and, for those below 15, 7.5 hours. Aftefi”” 02 
the Revolution, however, the working day for juvenile That 
was fixed at six hours and, for those below 15, at fou! ™ § 
hours. It is true that this law was not applied every”! Mi: 
where immediately, but, even at the beginning of 1921° big 
67 per cent of juvenile workers came under its operation“ i 

“In general, it may be said that, with every genera ead’ 
advance in the industrial and economic life of thf t 
country, there is a corresponding improvement in th ther ; 
position of the children of the working class, who arfiistle 
rightly recognized to be the first care of the prolef the 


tarian State.” Aways 
rhere 
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Suit of a Child Injured fou 
While Illegally Employed. _ 

In an action for damages claimed by a child injuref¥fore 
in a mine where he was employed while under th¢iken 
minimum age (16) fixed by law, the Supreme Court offello ; 
Appeals of West Virginia has held that it was no defens@led | 
to the employer that he had secured from the countyurs y 
superintendent of schools a certificate stating that th@brimy 
child was over 16. The State law provides that sucltis sh 
certificates shall be accepted by the enforcementh to 
officers as evidence of the age of the persons in whosGled, 
name they are issued, but the court said that while thére ¢ 
certificate protected the employer from prosecution fo Lin; 
violation of the criminal statute, it could not make théthen 
employment legal. The employer was therefore heldey ec 
not to be within the protection of the workmen’s co th 
pensation act. A petition for a rehearing of the casddld ; 
has been filed, but has not yet been acted upodéhing 
(Jackson v. Coal and Coke Co., decided Feb. 5, 1924.) there 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, Child Welfare News Summs'y@hich 
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vOr 
ning (nce upon a time there were three little girls called 
upilfins, Yolanda and Mafalda. They lived with their 
ker ther way down south on the gulf in a tiny little 
‘douse with only one room. One time, long ago when 
rintfiey lived in a big city up north, Papa Cello just 
ve #in’t come home one night, and Mama Cello and 
WitMe children never saw him again. Mama Cello 
th@iin’t have very much money, so by and by Lina 
ll bid Yolanda and Mafalda had nothing at all to eat. 
bt just at that time a great big ugly fat man came 
ound and said, ‘‘What, nothing to eat? Well, you 
st come along with me and you’ll soon get enough 
peat.’ Mama Cello didn’t like the looks of this 
ig ugly man, so she didn’t say anything for a time, 
Wt when all three of the children looked up and said, 
wagh, Mama, I do want some bread’n butter with 
Aftegimt on it,”” then Mama decided to go. 
nil That was a great many years ago, and at the time 
four story Lina was a big girl of 10, Yolanda was 9, 
veryid Mafalda was 7, but Mama Cello still worked for 
ggie big ugly fat man. By this time, however, in 
tionptter to have, not bread’n butter’n jam, but just 
nerfitad’n butter, Lina, Yolanda and Mafalda had to 
> ¢pgork, too. And this is what they did. Almost every 
1 thpter night the children were awakened by a loud 
> arfitistle, and had to tumble out of bed, get all dressed 
roleft the dark and follow Mama out of doors. They 
ways went to an ugly grey shed down the street, 
there it was very damp and cold, and what do you 
suppose they did? Well, they picked shrimps. Now, 
nobably all of you children have been allowed, as a 
vecial treat, to eat some shrimps, those cunning little 
ink and white animals shaped like horse shoes. But 
jure@fore you get them, children, they have to be all 
 th@iken out of their shells. This was what Mama 
ut Omello and the children had to do. Everybody in the 
fens@ied lined up around long cars, just like the freight 
unt¥ars you see sometimes, which were filled with iced 
t thétrimps. Every shrimp had to be squeezed out of 
suclits shell and thrown into a little bucket hanging 
mengn to the side of the car. When each bucket was 
hosed, Mama, took it to the boss and he gave her 
e thére cents. 
nfo Lina, Yolanda and Mafalda cried out with pain 
eth@hen they first picked up a shrimp, for they were 
helty cold, and it took them quite awhile to get used 
com the ice. But just when their fingers became so 
asild and wet they no longer noticed the ice, some- 
iponating even more terrible happened. They found 
) There was a large pricker, like a thorn, in the shrimp, 
may@hich cut their fingers, and when the shrimp juice 
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got into their cuts, they felt as if their hands were 
on fire. Mama said there was something acid in the 
shrimp that made their cuts burn so. 

On the first day of their work little Mafalda began 
to cry, and so Mama Cello said she could go home. 
But just as she was running out of the door, whom 
should she spy but the big ugly fat man, who said 
gruffly, ‘Here, you lazy girl, get back there and keep 
on working!’ Mafalda was so scared she ran back 
to her mother as fast as her legs could carry her. 

The children could hardly wait until it was time to 
stop, and when about three o’clock in the afternoon 
the whistle blew again, what do you think they did? 
I know what you would do, children, you would rush 
home from school to play one ol’ cat, or prisoners’ 
base. But if you think that Lina, Yolanda and 
Mafalda played prisoners’ base, you’ve guessed entirely 
wrong. They walked straight home and went right 
to bed! They could hardly wait to scramble under 
the covers, in fact one day Mafalda tumbled right 
into bed with all her clothes on. 

Now, children, what would you think if I told you 
that one day a beautiful fairy, with lovely shimmering 
gossamer wings suddenly appeared, waved her wand, 
and all the shrimps disappeared? And if I were to 
continue that when she waved her wand a second 
time the children found themselves under a beautiful 
shady tree, with enough grain in their hands to feed 
the darlingest, most cuddly little yellow chicks? And 
that when the chickens were fed they could run around 
and hunt for eggs for Mama Cello to cook for their 
supper? And that they had a beautiful white house 
to live in and plenty of bread’n butter and jam 
to eat, and they never had to pick shrimps any 
more. Why, of course, you’d be glad and would 
run away repeating, “‘and so they all lived happily 
ever after.” 

But alas, dear children, the fairies seem to have for- 
gotten Lina, Yolanda and Mafalda, and so far as I 
know they are still picking shrimps way down south 
on the gulf. 

Now, since the fairies didn’t come to Lina, Yolanda 
and Mafalda, there is only one thing you can do to 
help them. Every one of you can make believe you’re 
a fairy, and whisper all day in your mother’s and 
daddy’s ears to write to their As-sem-bly-man to vote 
for the Child Labor A-mend-ment. Then, children, 
if you all do that, why Lina and Yolanda and Mafalda 
will be able to learn and play all day long just the 
same as you do. 

JEAN MacA.pine Heer. 
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Imagine any carefree healthy being, There is my work to do 
Who feels as gay as I do —A work that I have chosen 
On this gorgeous sunny day, As my own, 
Endeavoring to write A work I’m trained to do, 
—Interpretatively— A work that brings 7] 
About the lives of children As keen a sense of joy ) 
Who must work! As do my hours of play. The 
—Unthinkable —Oh, life for me is full fi, mi 
—Ridiculous On such a day! th . a“ 
—Insane. onstitt 
What can I know to say? Then what concern have I ATE 
How can I feel With children who must toil? net 
With any verity the things We speak a different tongue, “im 
That they must feel? We breathe a different air, kind. 
Inhabit different worlds— active 
For me, on such a day And always will, tendes 
There is the air to breathe So long as they are robbed i 
—And, with each thrilling draught. Of that which I have had. oi 
A host of mem’ried contacts own | 
To inspire. Come! Let us laugh ; 
There is the world to face— } uf iy) } Contentedly, . e 
A sparkling world— i wih To hear the iterations a 
A world that (opportunity } Team Of the dullards “A 
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But we have no such bursting coffers upon which to draw. If the Amendment is to win, we must have funds ne of 
combat its opponents. Do you want to see the triumph of this effort to stop child labor in the United States? Well then hend 


0 
V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, ‘ a 
National Child Labor Committee, Vy sui 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Pinus 


Enclosed find $........................-. as a contribution to the work of the National Child Labor Committee to secure ratificatiog ot 
of the proposed Child Labor Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
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Money? Heaps of it! Manufacturers’ Associations, Anti-Everythings, and all those who are working both opa 
and in private to defeat the Child Labor Amendment seem to have no limit upon the funds at their disposal to accomplis 
their purpose. They are spending lavishly to prevent ratification, and their campaign is as vigorous as it is insidious. 
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